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Preface 


This project began in 1987 with the goal of assembling a basic 
reference source that provides accurate, clear, and concise de- 
scriptions of the cultures of the world. We wanted to be as 
comprehensive and authoritative as possible: comprehensive, 
by providing descriptions of all the cultures of each region of 
the world or by describing a representative sample of cultures 
for regions where full coverage is impossible, and authorita- 
tive by providing accurate descriptions of the cultures for both 
the past and the present. 

The publication of the Encyclopedia of World Cultures in 
the last decade of the twentieth century is especially timely. 
The political, economic, and social changes of the past fifty 
years have produced a world more complex and fluid than at 
any time in human history. Three sweeping transformations of 
the worldwide cultural landscape are especially significant. 

First is what some social scientists are calling the "New 
Diaspora”—the dispersal of cultural groups to new locations 
across the world. This dispersal affects all nations and takes a 
wide variety of forms: in East African nations, the formation 
of new towns inhabited by people from dozens of different 
ethnic groups; in Micronesia and Polynesia, the movement of 
islanders to cities in New Zealand and the United States; in 
North America, the replacement by Asians and Latin Ameri- 
cans of Europeans as the most numerous immigrants; in Eu- 
rope, the increased reliance on workers from the Middle East 
and North Africa; and so on. 

Second, and related to this dispersal, is the internal divi- 
sion of what were once single, unified cultural groups into two 
or more relatively distinct groups. This pattern of internal di- 
vision is most dramatic among indigenous or third or fourth 
world cultures whose traditional ways of life have been altered 
by contact with the outside world. Underlying this division 
are both the population dispersion mentioned above and sus- 
tained contact with the economically developed world. The 
result is that groups who at one time saw themselves and were 
seen by others as single cultural groups have been transformed 
into two or more distinct groups. Thus, in many cultural 
groups, we find deep and probably permanent divisions be- 
tween those who live in the country and those who live in 
cities, those who follow the traditional religion and those who 
have converted to Christianity, those who live inland and 
those who live on the seacoast, and those who live by means 
of a subsistence economy and those now enmeshed in a cash 


economy. 
The third important transformation of the worldwide cul- 


tural landscape is the revival of ethnic nationalism, with many 
peoples claiming and fighting for political freedom and territo- 
rial integrity on the basis of ethnic solidarity and ethnic-based 
claims to their traditional homeland. Although most attention 
has focused recently on ethnic nationalism in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, the trend is nonetheless a world- 
wide phenomenon involving, for example, American Indian 
cultures in North and South America, the Basques in Spain 
and France, the Tamil and Sinhalese in Sri Lanka, and the 
Tutsi and Hutu in Burundi, among others. 

To be informed citizens of our rapidly changing multicul- 
tural world we must understand the ways of life of people from 
cultures different from our own. "We" is used here in the 
broadest sense, to include not just scholars who study the cul- 
tures of the world and businesspeople and government offi- 
cials who work in the world community but also the average 
citizen who reads or hears about multicultural events in the 
news every day and young people who are growing up in this 
complex cultural world. For all of these people—which means 
all of us—there is a pressing need for information on the cul- 
tures of the world. This encyclopedia provides this informa- 
tion in two ways. First, its descriptions of the traditional ways 
of life of the world's cultures can serve as a baseline against 
which cultural change can be measured and understood. Sec- 
ond, it acquaints the reader with the contemporary ways of 
life throughout the world. 

We are able to provide this information largely through 
the efforts of the volume editors and the nearly one thousand 
contributors who wrote the cultural summaries that are the 
heart of the book. The contributors are social scientists (an- 
thropologists, sociologists, historians, and geographers) as well 
as educators, government officials, and missionaries who usu- 
ally have firsthand research-based knowledge of the cultures 
they write about. In many cases they are the major expert or 
one of the leading experts on the culture, and some are them- 
selves members of the cultures. As experts, they are able to 
provide accurate, up-to-date information. This is crucial for 
many parts of the world where indigenous cultures may be 
overlooked by official information seekers such as government 
census takers. These experts have often lived among the peo- 
ple they write about, conducting participant-observations 
with them and speaking their language. Thus they are able to 
provide integrated, holistic descriptions of the cultures, not 
just a list of facts. Their portraits of the cultures leave the 
reader with a real sense of what it means to be a "Taos" or a 
“Rom” or a “Sicilian.” 

Those summaries not written by an expert on the culture 
have usually been written by a researcher at the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, Inc., working from primary source materials. 
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The Human Relations Area Files, an international educa- 
tional and research institute, is recognized by professionals in 
the social and behavioral sciences, humanities, and medical 
sciences as a major source of information on the cultures of 
the world. 


Uses of the Encyclopedia 


This encyclopedia is meant to be used by a variety of people for 
a variety of purposes. It can be used both to gain a general un- 
derstanding of a culture and to find a specific piece of informa- 
tion by looking it up under the relevant subheading in a 
summary. It can also be used to learn about a particular region 
or subregion of the world and the social, economic, and politi- 
cal forces that have shaped the cultures in that region. The en- 
cyclopedia is also a resource guide that leads readers who want 
a deeper understanding of particular cultures to additional 
sources of information. Resource guides in the encyclopedia 
include ethnonyms listed in each summary, which can be used 
as entry points into the social science literature where the cul- 
ture may sometimes be identified by a different name; a bibli- 
ography at the end of each summary, which lists books and 
articles about the culture; and a filmography at the end of each 
volume, which lists films and videos on many of the cultures. 
Beyond being a basic reference resource, the encyclope- 
dia also serves readers with more focused needs. For re- 
searchers interested in comparing cultures, the encyclopedia 
serves as the most complete and up-to-date sampling frame 
from which to select cultures for further study. For those inter- 
ested in international studies, the encyclopedia leads one 
quickly into the relevant social science literature as well as 
providing a state-of-the-art assessment of our knowledge of 
the cultures of a particular region. For curriculum developers 
and teachers seeking to internationalize their curriculum, the 
encyclopedia is itself a basic reference and educational re- 
source as well as a directory to other materials. For govern- 
ment officials, it is a repository of information not likely to be 
available in any other single publication or, in some cases, not 
available at all. For students, from high school through gadi- 
ate school, it provides background and bibliographic informa- 
tion for term papers and class projects. And for travelers, it 
provides an introduction into the ways of life of the indige- 
nous peoples in the area of the world they will be visiting. 


Format of the Encyclopedia 


The encyclopedia comprises ten volumes, ordered by geo- 
graphical regions of the world. The order of publication is not 
meant to represent any sort of priority. Volumes 1 through 9 
contain a total of about fifteen hundred summaries along with 
maps, glossaries, and indexes of alternate names for the cul- 
tural groups. The tenth and final volume contains cumulative 
lists of the cultures of the world, their alternate names, and a 
bibliography of selected publications pertaining to those 
groups. 


North America covers the cultures of Canad 
the United States of Avi anada, Greenland, and 


Oceania covers the cultures of A i 

ustralia, New Z 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. "ian 
South Asia covers the cultures of Bangladesh, India, Pakistan 


Sri Lank ian i 
> B pen a and other South Asian islands and the Himalayan 


Europe covers the cultures of Europe. 


East and Southeast Asia covers the cultures of Japan, Korea, 
mainland and insular Southeast Asia, and Taiwan. 

Russia and Eurasia / China covers the cultures of Mongolia, the 
People's Republic of China, and the former Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

South America covers the cultures of South America. 

Middle America and the Caribbean covers the cultures of Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and the Caribbean islands. 

Africa and the Middle East covers the cultures of Madagascar 
and sub-Saharan Africa, North Africa, the Middle East, and 
south-central Asia. 


Format of the Volumes 


Each volume contains this preface, an introductory essay by 
the volume editor, the cultural summaries ranging from a few 
lines to several pages each, maps pinpointing the location of 
the cultures, a filmography, an ethnonym index of alternate 
names for the cultures, and a glossary of scientific and techni- 
cal terms. All entries are listed in alphabetical order and are 
extensively cross-referenced. 


Cultures Covered 


A central issue in selecting cultures for coverage in the ency- 
clopedia has been how to define what we mean by a cultural 
group. The questions of what a culture is and what criteria can 
be used to classify a particular social group (such as a religious 
group, ethnic group, nationality, or territorial group) as a cul- 
tural group have long perplexed social scientists and have yet 
to be answered to everyone's satisfaction. Two realities ac- 
count for why the questions cannot be answered definitively. 
First, a wide variety of different types of cultures exists around 
the world. Among common types are national cultures, re- 
gional cultures, ethnic groups, indigenous societies, religious 
groups, and unassimilated immigrant groups. No sin 
tion or marker of cultural uniqueness can consisten 
guish among the hundreds of cultures that fit i 
general types. Second, as noted above, single cultures or what 
were at one time identified as single cultures can and do vary 
internally over time and place. Thus a marker that may iden- 
tify a specific group as a culture in one location or at one time 
may not work for that culture in another place or at another 
un For example, use of the Yiddish language would have 
the inest cem bar eet Bem Fe 
lun imer i od nor serve as a marker for 
edem entury United States, where most speak 
73 desidia —_ seni on s of the Cook Islands in 
iy is epean E : marker of Cook Islander iden- 

y, but not in the twentieth century 
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tine AE dae 2 f selecting cultures was left to the vol- 
» and the criteria and procedures they used are dis- 
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iue uni ery essays. In general, however, six 

e mds sims > RM alone and sometimes in combi- 

re lios Socia groups as cultural groups: (1) geo- 
ization, (2) identification in the social science 


literature as a disti 
TT inii group, (3) distinct language, (4) shared 
, religion, folklore, or values, (5) maintenance of 


Jie 


group identity in the face of strong assimilative pressures, and 
(6) previous listing in an inventory of the world’s cultures 
such as Ethnographic Atlas (Murdock 1967) or the Outline of 
World Cultures (Murdock 1983). 

In general, we have been “lumpers” rather than “split- 
ters” in writing the summaries. That is, if there is some ques- 
tion about whether a particular group is really one culture or 
two related cultures, we have more often than not treated it as 
a single culture, with internal differences noted in the sum- 
mary. Similarly, we have sometimes chosen to describe a num- 
ber of very similar cultures in a single summary rather than in 
a series of summaries that would be mostly redundant. There 
is, however, some variation from one region to another in this 
approach, and the rationale for each region is discussed in the 
volume editor's essay. 

Two categories of cultures are usually not covered in the 
encyclopedia. First, extinct cultures, especially those that 
have not existed as distinct cultural units for some time, are 
usually not described. Cultural extinction is often, though 
certainly not always, indicated by the disappearance of the 
culture’s language. So, for example, the Aztec are not cov- 
ered, although living descendants of the Aztec, the Nahuatl- 
speakers of central Mexico, are described. 

Second, the ways of life of immigrant groups are usually 
not described in much detail, unless there is a long history of 
resistance to assimilation and the group has maintained its 
distinct identity, as have the Amish in North America. 
These cultures are, however, described in the location where 
they traditionally lived and, for the most part, continue to 
live, and migration patterns are noted. For example, the 
Hmong in Laos are described in the Southeast Asia volume, 
but the refugee communities in the United States and 
Canada are covered only in the general summaries on South- 
east Asians in those two countries in the North America vol- 
ume. Although it would be ideal to provide descriptions of all 
the immigrant cultures or communities of the world, that is 
an undertaking well beyond the scope of this encyclopedia, 
for there are probably more than five thousand such commu- 
nities in the world. 

Finally, it should be noted that not all nationalities are 
covered, only those that are also distinct cultures as well as 
political entities. For example, the Vietnamese and Burmese 
are included but Indians (citizens of the Republic of India) are 
not, because the latter is a political entity made up of a great 
mix of cultural groups. In the case of nations whose popula- 
tions include a number of different, relatively unassimilated 
groups or cultural regions, each of the groups is described sep- 
arately. For example, there is no summary for Italians as such 
in the Europe volume, but there are summaries for the re- 
gional cultures of Italy, such as the Tuscans, Sicilians, and 
Tirolians, and other cultures such as the Sinti Piemontese. 


Cultural Summaries 


The heart of this encyclopedia is the descriptive summaries of 
the cultures, which range from a few lines to five or six pages 
in length. They provide a mix of demographic, historical, so- 
cial, economic, political, and religious information on the cul- 
tures. Their emphasis or flavor is cultural; that is, they focus 
on the ways of life of the people—both past and present—and 
the factors that have caused the culture to change over time 


and place. 


Preface xix 


A key issue has been how to decide which cultures should 
be described by longer summaries and which by shorter ones. 
This decision was made by the volume editors, who had to 
balance a number of intellectual and practical considerations. 
Again, the rationale for these decisions is discussed in their 
essays. But among the factors that were considered by all the 
editors were the total number of cultures in their region, the 
availability of experts to write summaries, the availability of 
information on the cultures, the degree of similarity between 
cultures, and the importance of a culture in a scientific or po- 
litical sense. 

The summary authors followed a standardized outline so 
that each summary provides information on a core list of top- 
ics. The authors, however, had some leeway in deciding how 
much attention was to be given each topic and whether addi- 
tional information should be included. Summaries usually 
provide information on the following topics: 


CULTURE NAME: The name used most often in the social 
science literature to refer to the culture or the name the group 
uses for itself. 


ETHNONYMS: Alternate names for the culture including 
names used by outsiders, the self-name, and alternate 
spellings, within reasonable limits. 


ORIENTATION 

Identification. Location of the culture and the derivation of 
its name and ethnonyms. 

Location. Where the culture is located and a description of 
the physical environment. 

Demography. Population history and the most recent reliable 
population figures or estimates. 

Linguistic Affiliation. The name of the language spoken 
and/or written by the culture, its place in an international 
language classification system, and internal variation in lan- 
guage use. 


HISTORY AND CULTURAL RELATIONS: A tracing of 
the origins and history of the culture and the past and current 
nature of relationships with other groups. 


SETTLEMENTS: The location of settlements, types of set- 
tlements, types of structures, housing design, and materials. 


ECONOMY 

Subsistence and Commercial Activities. The primary meth- 
ods of obtaining, consuming, and distributing money, food, 
and other necessities. 

Industrial Arts. Implements and objects produced by the cul- 
ture either for its own use or for sale or trade. 

Trade. Products traded and patterns of trade with other 
groups. 

Division of Labor. How basic economic tasks are assigned by 
age, sex, ability, occupational specialization, or status. 

Land Tenure. Rules and practices concerning the allocation 
of land and land-use rights to members of the culture and to 
outsiders. 


KINSHIP 

Kin Groups and Descent. Rules and practices concerning 
kin-based features of social organization such as lineages and 
clans and alliances between these groups. 

Kinship Terminology. Classification of the kinship termino- 
logical system on the basis of either cousin terms or genera- 
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tion, and information about any unique aspects of kinship 
terminology. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 

Marriage. Rules and practices concerning reasons for mar- 
riage, types of marriage, economic aspects of marriage, post- 
marital residence, divorce, and remarriage. 

Domestic Unit. Description of the basic household unit in- 
cluding type, size, and composition. 

Inheritance. Rules and practices concerning the inheritance 
of property. 

Socialization. Rules and practices concerning child rearing 
including caretakers, values inculcated, child-rearing meth- 
ods, initiation rites, and education. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Social Organization. Rules and practices concerning the in- 
ternal organization of the culture, including social status, pri- 
mary and secondary groups, and social stratification. 

Political Organization. Rules and practices concerning lead- 
ership, politics, governmental organizations, and decision 
making. 

Social Control. The sources of conflict within the culture and 
informal and formal social control mechanisms. 

Conflict. The sources of conflict with other groups and infor- 
mal and formal means of resolving conflicts. 


RELIGION AND EXPRESSIVE CULTURE 

Religious Beliefs. The nature of religious beliefs including be- 
liefs in supernatural entities, traditional beliefs, and the ef- 
fects of major religions. 

Religious Practitioners. The types, sources of power, and ac- 
tivities of religious specialists such as shamans and priests. 
Ceremonies. The nature, type, and frequency of religious and 
other ceremonies and rites. 

Arts. The nature, types, and characteristics of artistic activi- 
ties including literature, music, dance, carving, and so on. 
Medicine. The nature of traditional medical beliefs and prac- 
tices and the influence of scientific medicine. 

Death and Afterlife. The nature of beliefs and practices con- 
cerning death, the deceased, funerals, and the afterlife. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A selected list of publications about the 
culture. The list usually includes publications that describe 
both the traditional and the contemporary culture. 


AUTHOR’S NAME: The name of the summary author. 


Maps 


Each regional volume contains maps pinpointing the current 
location of the cultures described in that volume. The first 
map in each volume is usually an overview, showing the 
countries in that region. The other maps provide more detail 


by marking the locations of the cultures in four or five 
subregions. 


Filmography 


Each volume contains a list of films and videos about cultures 
covered in that volume. This list is provided as a service and 
in no way indicates an endorsement by the editor, the volume 
editor, or the summary authors. Addresses of distributors are 
provided so that information about availabili 
be readily obtained. 


ty and prices can 


Ethnonym Index 


Each volume contains an ethnonym index for the cultures 
covered in that volume. As mentioned above, ethnonyms are 
alternative names for the culture—that is, names different 
from those used here as the summary headings. Ethnonyms 
may be alternative spellings of the culture name, a totally dif- 
ferent name used by outsiders, a name used in the past but no 
longer used, or the name in another language. It is not un- 
usual that some ethnonyms are considered degrading and in- 
sulting by the people to whom they refer. These names may 
nevertheless be included here because they do identify the 
group and may help some users locate the summary or addi- 
tional information on the culture in other sources. Eth- 
nonyms are cross-referenced to the culture name in the index. 


Glossary 


Each volume contains a glossary of technical and scientific 
terms found in the summaries. Both general social science 
terms and region-specific terms are included. 


Special Considerations 


In a-project of this magnitude, decisions had to be made about 
the handling of some information that cannot easily be stan- 
dardized for all areas of the world. The two most troublesome 
matters concerned population figures and units of measure. 


Population Figures 


We have tried to be as up-to-date and as accurate as possible 
in reporting population figures. This is no easy task, as some 
groups are not counted in official government censuses, some 
groups are very likely undercounted, and in some cases the 
definition of a cultural group used by the census takers differs 
from the definition we have used. In general, we have relied 
on population figures supplied by the summary authors. When 
other population data sources have been used in a volume, 
they are so noted by the volume editor. If the reported figure is 
from an earlier date—say, the 1970s—it is usually because it is 
the most accurate figure that could be found. 


Units of Measure 


In an international encyclopedia, editors encounter the prob- 
lem of how to report distances, units of space, and tempera- 
ture. In much of the world, the metric system is used, but 
scientists prefer the International System of Units (similar to 
the metric system), and in Great Britain and North America 
the English system is usually used. We decided to use English 
measures in the North America volume and metric measures 
in the other volumes. Each 


volume contains a conversion 
table. 
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age who lived at the royal kraal, tended to the king's cattle, 
and formed the standing army. According to Reader (1966), 
the regimental system, although not organized for war, is still 
an active institution in Zulu society. 


Religion 


Despite some belief in spirits, there was no real worship of 
them. Religion was primarily concerned with ancestor wor- 
ship. Divination was the means of discovering the wishes of 
the ancestors, and sacrifice of cattle was the means of propitia- 
tion. Sorcery and witchcraft were quite common. Missionaries 
have been in Zululand since 1835, and apparently have been 
quite successful: more than half the population is reckoned as 
Christian. According to Ngubane (1977) and others, Chris- 


tianity does not conflict with ancestor worship or belief in 
witchcraft. 
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Appendix 


Additional African Cultures 


Aizo A people of northern Benin. 


Alaba (Halaba) An agricultural people of Ethiopia, num- 
bering about 50,000. 


Alladian (Alagia) A people of Ivory Coast, composed of 
three groups: Aware. Agrou (Akouri), and Kovou. They num- 
ber about 12,600. 


ibe i iti This is a listing of some 500 African cultures not already cov- Amba Bulbule Hamka, Kibera, Kant di agricul- 

au bolism. Uppsala: Swedish Institute of Missionary Research. Reader, D. H. (1966). Zulu Tribe in Transition: The Makhanya ed in the body of the encyclopedia. Estimates of the number tural people who live south of Lake Albert Nyanza falus 
i pn egg gei c pepe an f Foo» cultures in Africa range from several hundred to easier ax Lake Mabon Site Seko): in Uganda, Aok ihe 
dr Bryant, A. T. (1970). Zulu Medicine and Medicine-Men. Cape Vilakazi, A. (1962). Zulu Transformation. Pietermaritzbure: kc thousand. For Nigeria alone, the most ethnically di- ame m caine ee E 
2 ken: University of Piip Press | — verse nation on the continent, estimates range from 250 to "pond 
i 800. These estimates vary so widely because cultures are nei- ^ abaka Doenfdensddbll MEME 
"m ther fixed in time nor place. Centuries of social, political, and i — iehor e E Un d 
fi economic change in Africa have produced a broad mix of a oup six pedum jv da danse omi iar um 
at gious, ethnic, linguistic, EE a cliens —— ^s eL oped 

| c ing Es - c € J 
CA aned ara distinc group. Thus, it is impossible to Anaang A people of southeastern Nigeria, who number 
: list all the culture groups of Africa, and this appendix focuses about 246,000. 
3 on the larger groups or subgroups within broad groupings or a eem m 
: E oo tm titles in this appendix 2 million to 2.5 million, the majority of whom speak one of 
F The culture groups that are entry titles in this app 
a 


the indigenous dialects. 


i f ‘ xd sub- 

are in boldface. Cross-references are included for — i 
ies 1 me) 

groups that are covered in the main entries in the p y pis 

encyclopedia. Population figures are mainly from the s 


and are mostly estimates. 


Abbe (Abé) A people of the Ivory Coast, numbering about 
13,900. 


Abidji (Ari) Farming people of the Ivory Coast, who num- 


ber about 26,700. ' 
Ps about 

Abron (Brong, Doma) An Akan people, S — 

494.000 live in Ghana and another 78,000 in Ivory Coast. 


: ' Nigeria, who 
Abuan A people of the southernmost part of Niger 


number about 24,000. 


ine: 25, 
Abu Sharib A Muslim group, numbering about 
taise cattle, camels and goats in Chad. 


000, who 


, soas bering 
Adioukrou (Ajukru) A people of Ivory Coast, num"? 


-ial exploita- 

about 54,700. They are involved in the commercial exp 
tion of palm trees. 
Adja (Aja-Gbe) A people of northern Be 
about 250,000. " 

T i ypulation 
Agni (Anyin) One of the Akan pe ples, wW v at ae 
f about 332,000 in southeast Ivory Coast % 


100,000 in Ghana. 


nin numbering 


Ankole A subgroup of the Sashi people of Tanzania. 
Ankwe A people of central Nigeria. 

Il Anikhoe. See San-Speaking Peoples 

Annakaza. See Teda 
Argobba (Argobbinya) An agricultural Muslim people of 
Ethiopia, numbering about 2,500-3,000. 

Arna. See Teda 

Attie A group of about 221,400 living in Ivory Coast, who 
are coffee and cocoa growers. 


i : 2 'aKe a ) ec ple of Ivory 

Avikam (Brignan, Gbanda, Kw aka, Lahu A P 3! i 

© past who live at the mouth of the Bandama Rive * h y 
Oas 4? | e 


number about 8,500. | 
Awi (Awngi, Agaw, Damot, Falasha, Yihudi) The largest of 
dd enm speaking groups of Ethiopia, they number about 
the Agew-speaking g 

50,000. 


Baboute (Bute Nbule, Voutere, Vute) A people - the 
o , k sell. i 
: thern forest region of Cameroon, numbering about 30,000 
southe s 


Bacongo. See Kongo 


Badondo. See Kongo 
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Sena (Chisena) A name referring to several groups of peo- 
ple that live in the border area between Malawi and Mozam- 
bique and number about 200,000. 


Senoufo A farming people of north-central Ivory Coast, 


numbering about 614,000. 


Serer (Seex, Sine-Saloum, Sine-Sine) A sedentary farming 
people of Senegal numbering about 420,000, with a few also 
in Gambia. 


Shanbaa (Kishambala, Sambara) A people of Tanzania, 
numbering about 485,000. 


Shangawa (Kyenga, Shonga) A people who live in and 
around the Nigerian city of Shanga. They are farmers, fishers, 
and traders and number about 10,000. 


Shashi (Sizaki, Sasi) A Tanzanian people numbering about 
82,000. 


Sherbro (Mampa, Shiba, Southern Bullom) A people who 
live along the Atlantic coast of Sierra Leone, numbering 


about 175,000. 


Shirazi A name for a cluster of three subgroups—the 
Hadimu, Tumbatu, and Pemba—that live in Tanzania. The 
Shirazi are a mixture of Africans and people said to have orig- 
inated in the Shiraz area of Iran. 


Sinyar (Shamya) A Muslim agricultural people living on 
the border of Chad and Sudan, who number between 5,000 
and 10,000. 


Soga (Lugosa, Lukenyi) A people of southern Uganda who 
are primarily agriculturists, although some also raise cattle. 


They number about 1,200,000. 
Somba A people of northern Benin. 


Soninké (Marka, Sarakole, Toubakai, Wakore) A sedentary 
farming people of West Africa, with about 600,000 in Mali, 
200,000 in Burkina Faso and Ivory Coast, 130,000 in Senegal, 
10,000 in Gambia, 30,000 in Mauritania, and 2,000 in 
Guinea-Bissau. 


Sotho A large group of Bantu-speaking peoples of South 
Africa, who number about 5,307,000. 


South Mbukushu A very small group who live in Angola, 
Namibia, and Botswana. 


Sundi. See Kongo. 


Sura (Mwaghavul, Mupun) A people of Plateau State, in 
central Nigeria, who number about 40,000. 


Susu (Soussou) A group of cultivators, traders, and fishers, 
with a population of about 610,000 in Guinea, 96,000 in 
Sierra Leone, and 2,000 in Guinea-Bissau. 


Suto (Sesotho) A people of southern Africa, primarily in 
Lesotho, with a total population of about 2,960,000. 


Tachoni. See Luyia 


Tama-Speaking Peoples A cluster of seven groups—the 
Abu Sharib, Asungor, Erenga, Gimr, Mararit, Mileri, and 
Tama—that live along the Chad-Sudan border. They are pri- 
marily agriculturists and together number about 104,600 


Tanaka A people of northern Benin. 


Tangale A people of Bauchi State, in northeastern Nigeria, 
who number about 100,000. 


Taturu (Datog, Mangati, Tatoga) A people of Tanzania who 
number about 104,000. 


Teda-Tou. See Teda 
Teguessie. See Lobi-Dagarti Peoples 


Teke (Ibali, Iteghe, Kiteke, Ngungwel) Sedentary farmers of 
the plateau region north of Brazzaville, in Congo. 


Tenik. See Nandi and Other Kalenjin Peoples 


Tepeth (Tepes) A mountain people of the Karamojong ter- 
ritory of Uganda, who number about 5,000. 


Tera A people of Bauchi State, in northeastern Nigeria, 
who number about 46,000. 


Teso (Ateso, Bakedi, Wamia) A cluster of peoples largely 
dependent on cotton cultivation, who live in Uganda (about 


1,221,000) and Kenya (about 133,000). 


Teuso A people who live in the northeastern corner of 
Uganda and make their living through agriculture, hunting, 
and gathering. 


Tikar A people of the western highlands of Cameroon, 
numbering about 20,000. 


Timbaro An agricultural people of Ethiopia. 


Tio A cluster of people who live in the region of the lower 
Kasai River in Zaire. 


Tiriki. See Luyia 


Tocouleur (Halpularen, Tukolor) A Muslim, sedentary 
farming people of West Africa, with about 603,000 in Sene- 
gal, 150,000 in Mauritania, and 50,000 in Gambia and others 
in Guinea, Mali, Burkina Faso, and Nigeria. 


Toposa (Abo, Akeroa, Huma, Kare) A seminomadic people 
who live in Sudan (about 95,000) and in Ethiopia (about 
10,000). 


Toro A sedentary agricultural group that lives in Uganda. 
Toubou. See Teda 


Toubouri A group of farmers and fishers in northeastern 
Cameroon. 


Tsonga (Gwamba) A major ethnic cluster found in Mozam- 
bique (1,500,000) and South Africa (2,496,000). 


Tugen. See Nandi and Other Kalenjin Peoples 
Tuku (Batuku) A pastoralist people who live in the low- 


lands south of Lake Albert Nyanza (also known as Lake 


Mobutu Sese Seko), in Uganda. 


Tumbuka (Tombucas, Tew) A cluster of several peoples, in- 
cluding the Henga and Kamanga, who raise cattle in Malawi 


and Zambia and have a total population of about 1,500,000 


Tunjur An agricultural Muslim people who live in Chad 
and Sudan and number about 10,000. 
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Tutsi A pastoralist people of Burundi and Rwanda, where 
they are a minority ethnic group. 


Twa A hunter-gatherer people of Benin, they are a subgroup 
of the Twide pygmies. 


Uduk (Burun, Korara, Kwanim Pa, Othan) A group that 
lives in the mountains along the Sudan-Ethiopia border, they 


number about 11,000. 


Urhobo (Biotu, Sobo) A people of Bendel State, in south- 
eastern Nigeria, who number about 340,000. 


Vai (Gallinas) A people related to the Kono, who live in 
northern Liberia and Sierra Leone, numbering about 75,000 
and 13,000, respectively. 


Venda A people of the South African Transvaal (about 
513,000) and Zimbabwe (37,800). 


Vere (Were) A people who live in eastern Nigeria (about 
16,000) and in Cameroon (about 6,000). 


Vonoma A very small group that lives among the Amba 
people of Uganda. 


Waja (Wagga, Wuya) A people who live in Bauchi State, in 
northeastern Nigeria, and number about 30,000. 


Wala. See Lobi-Dagarti Peoples 
Wanga. See Luyia 


Wanji (Kivwanji) A group numbering about 60,000 that 
lives in Tanzania. 


Warjawa (Warji, Sar) A people who live in Bauchi State, in 
northeastern Nigeria, and number about 70,000. 


Widekum A people of the western highlands of Cameroon. 
Wolayta (Borodda, Ometo, Ualamo, Uba, Welamo) One of 


many groups of Omotic-language speakers of southern 
Ethiopia, they are sedentary farmers and number about 2 
million. 


Wurkum (Piya) A people of Gongola State, in eastern 
Nigeria, who number about 2,500. 


Yakoma A people of the Central African Republic, who live 
along the Ubangi River. 

Yans-Mbun (Yanzi, Kiyanzi) A cluster of peoples who live 
in the area of the lower Kasai River, in Zaire. 


Yao (Achawa, Ayo, Djao, Veiao) A largely Muslim people 
of Malawi, Tanzania, and Mozambique, with a combined pop- 


ulation of about 1,200,000. 


Yergam (Tarok, Appa) A people numbering about 140,000 
who live in central Nigeria. 


, 


Yombe (Mayombe, Kiyombe) A people of Angola, Congo, 
and Zaire. 


Yungur (Binna, Ebuna) A people who live in eastern Nige- 
ria and number about 45,000. 


Zigua (Zigula, Zegua) A Muslim people of Tanzania, num- 
bering about 340,000. 
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Abbe 

Abé—Abbe 

Abidji 

Abo— Toposa 

Abron 

Abu Sharib 

Abuan 

Achawa—Yao 

Acholi 

\cra—Ga, Ga-Adandme-Krobo 
Adare—Harari 

^ -Edo-Speaking Peoples 
Adhola— Padhola 


Adioukrou 
Adiye—Hadiyya 
Adja 


Afango—Birom 
nmai—Etsako 


Agaw—Awi 
Agiryama—Giriama 
Agni 

Aizo 

Aja-Gbe -Adja 


\jibba—Murle 
Ajukru—Adioukrou 
Akan 

Akeroa— Toposa 
Akokolemu—Kuman 


Akum—Kuman 
Akwa—Nyakwai 


Alladian 

Alante—Balante 

Alladian 

Momwe—Macua-Lomue 
Amar—Haner 

Amba 

Ambo—Ovambo 
Americo-Liberians 

\mina—Ga, Ga-Adandme-Krobo 
Ampika—Bolewa 


Anaang 


Anglophones of Cameroon 
Angoni—Ngoni 

Il Anikhoe 

Ankole 

Ankwe 

Annakaza 


nyin—A eni 


Argobba 
Argobbinya—A rgobba 
Ari—Abidji 

Arna 
Arusi-Guji—Oromo 
Ateso—Teso 

Attie 

Avikam 

Awi 

Awngi—Awi 
Ayan—Bassari 
Ayo—Yao 


Baboute 
Bache—Rukuba 
Bacongo—Kongo 
Baden—Kunema 
Badondo—Kongo 
Badyaranke 

Baga 
Baga-Binari—Baga 
Baga-Koga—Baga 
Bai—Beri 

Baka 
Bakedi—Teso 
Bakhayo 

Balante 
Bale—Lendu 
Baloundou-Mbo 
Bamana—Bambara 
Bambara 
Bamileke 
Bamoun 
Banana—Massa 
Banda 

Bandi 
Bang—Mambila 
Banyala 
Banyaruanda—N yaruanda 
Banyore 

Banziri 

Baoule 
Barea—Nara 
Bargu—Bariba 
Bari—Beri 
Bariba 
Barka—Baga 
Barma 

Bashilele -Lele 


Basogna 


Bassa 

Bassari 
Basundi—Kongo 
Batonu—Bariba 
Batsotso 
Batuku—Tuku 
Baya 
Baynawa—Guidar 
Baza—Kunema 
Baza—Ngbandi 
Bbadha—Lendu 
Bedawiye—Beja 


Beir—Murle 


Beja 

Bemba 
Bembe—Kongo 
Bena 
Beni—Berta 
Beni-Amer 


Beni-Amer—Beja 
Berba—Bariba 
Beri 

Berta 

Berti 

Bete 

Bideyat—Beri 
Bikyek—Bassa 
Bilen 

Binga 
Bini—Edo-Speaking Peoples 
Binna—Yungur 
Biotu—Isoko 
Biotu—Urhobo 
Birom 

Black Maures 
Bngala 

Bobo Fing—Bobo 
Bobo Dioula—Bobo 
Bobo 
Bogos—Bilen 
Boko—Busa 
Bokobaru—Busa 
Bokoruge—Daju 
Bola—Mancagne 
Bole—Bolewa 
Bolewa 
Boma-Kasai—Boma-Sakata 
Boma-Murle—Murle 
Boma-Sakata 
Bondei 
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Uduk 

Urhobo 
Urohima—Hima 
Usilele—Lele 


Vai 

Veiao—Yao 
Venda 

Vere 
Vetere—Mekyibo 
Vonoma 
Voutere—Baboute 
Vute—Baboute 


Wa'a—Dghwede 
Wagga—Waja 

Waja 
Wakaki—Jukun 
Wakande—Mbembe 
Wakore—Soninké 
Wala 

Walia—Massa 
Wambutu—Mangbetu 
Wamia—Teso 
Wandala—Mandara 
Wanga 


Wanji 

Wapa—Jukun 

Warjawa 

Warji—Warjawa 
Wasulunka—Ouassoulounke 
Wee—Guere 
Welamo—Wolayta 
Wemba—Bemba 

Were— Vere 
Westerners—Anglophones of 

Cameroon 

Wetawit—Berta 

Widekum 

Wo—Bassari 

Wobe 

Wolayta 

Wuna—Mboum 

Wurkum 

Wuya—Waja 


Xaroxa—Didinga 
Xhosa 
Xibba—Kilba 
Yacouba—Dan 
Yakoma 


Yala—lyala 
Yalunka—Dialonke 
Yans-Mbun 
Yanzi—Yans-Mbun 
Yao 
Yedina—Buduma 
Yekhee—Etsako 
Yergam 
Yihudi—Awi 
Yimbe—Limba 
Yom—Pila-Pila 
Yombe 

Yungur 


Zaa—Dourou 
Zaghawa—Berti 
Zaghvana—Dghwede 
Zara—Bobo 
Zegua—Zingua 
Ziba—Haya 
Zigula—Zingua 
Zingua 
Zugweya—Busa 


Glossary 
SS 


affine A relative by marriage. 


age grade A social category composed of persons who fall 
within a culturally defined age range. 


agnatic descent. See patrilineal descent 


ambilineal descent The practice of tracing kinship affilia- 
tion through either the male or the female line. 


animal husbandry. See pastoralism 


animism — A type of religious belief in which the world is 
made to move and becomes alive because of spiritual (soul) 
forces in beings and things. 


autochthones The indigenous inhabitants of a region. 
Often used to refer to the native inhabitants encountered by 
European explorers or settlers. 


avunculocal residence The practice of a newly married 
couple residing in the community or household of the hus- 
band’s mother’s brother. 


bilateral descent The practice of tracing kinship affiliation 
more or less equally through both the male and the female 
line. 


bride-price The practice of a groom or his kin giving sub- 
stantial property or wealth to the bride’s kin before, at the 
time of, or after marriage. 


bride-service The practice of a groom performing work for 
his wife's kin for a set period of time either before or after 
marriage. 


bride-wealth. See bride-price 


cassava — A plant of the genus Manihot (also known as mani- 
hot, manioc, tapioca, and yuca), cultivated for its nutritious 
starchy roots. 


dan A unilineal descent group in which people claim E 
scent from a common ancestor but cannot demonstrate this 
descent. 


cognates Words that belong to different languages but 
have similar sounds and meanings. 


collaterals A person's relatives, not related to him or her as 
ascendants or descendants; one's uncle, aunt, cousin, brother, 
sister, nephew, niece. 


consanguine A relative by descent from a common ancestor. 


cousin, cross Children of one's parent's siblings of the 


opposite sex—one's father's sisters’ and mother's brothers’ 
children. 


cousin, parallel Children of one's parent's siblings of the 
same sex—one’s father's brothers’ and mother’s sisters’ children. 


cross cousin. See cousin, cross 


cult The beliefs, ideas, and activities associated with the 
worship of a supernatural force or its representations, such as 
an ancestor cult or a bear cult. 


double descent Kinship affiliation by both matrilineal and 
patrilineal descent. 


dowry The practice of a bride's kin giving substantial prop- 
erty or wealth to the groom or to his kin before or at the time 
of marriage. 


Ego In kinship studies, a male or female whom the anthro- 
pologist arbitrarily designates as the reference point for a par- 
ticular kinship diagram or discussion of kinship terminology. 


endogamy Marriage within a specific group or social cate- 
gory of which the person is a member, such as one's caste or 
community. 


exogamy Marriage outside a specific group or social cate- 
gory of which the person is a member, such as one's clan or 
community. 


fictive kinship A social relationship, such as blood broth- 
erhood or godparenthood, between individuals who are nei- 
ther affines nor consanguines but who are referred to or 
addressed with kin terms and treated as kin. 


horticulture Plant cultivation carried out by relatively 
simple means, usually without permanent fields, artificial fer- 


tilizers, or plowing. 
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Ethnonym Index 


This index provides some of the alternative names and the 
names of major subgroups for cultures covered in this volume. 
The culture names that are entry titles are in boldface. 


Abagusii—Gusii 

Abaluhya—Luyia 

Abaluyia—Luyia 

Abdal—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Turkey (Turkey) 

Acholi 

Acoli—Acholi 

Acooli—Acholi 

Adal—A far 

Adyge—Circassians 

Afar 

Afipa—Fipa 

Afnu—Hausa 

Afrikaners 

Afunu—Hausa 

Aghem—Bamiléké 

Ahaggar Tuareg—Berbers of Morocco 

Ahl al-Muzaiyad —Peripatetics of Iraq . . . 
Yemen (Yemen) 

Ahl al-Nawwah—Peripatetics of Iraq . . . 
Yemen (Yemen) 


Aimaq 

Aka—Tropical-Forest Foragers 
Akan 

Akosa—Lunda 


Akuapem—Akan 

Akwamu—Akan 

Akyem—Akan 

Ala Igbo—Igbo 

Alur 

Aluunda—Lunda 

Amandebele—Ndebele 

Amangbetu—Mangbetu 

Amara—Amhara 

Amer—Peripatetics of the Maghreb 
(Algeria) 

Amhara 

Anago—Yoruba 

Ani Igbo —Igbo 

Antandroy—Tandroy 

Anuak 

Anyi—Akan 

A'raab—Bedouin 

Arabci—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Turkey (Turkey) 


Arabophone Jews—Jews, Arabic- 
Speaking 

Arabs 

Arindrano—Betsileo 

Arna—Hausa 

Aruund—Lunda 

Asante—Akan 

Asheq—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Turkey (Iran) 

Asians of Africa 

Assyrians 

Asua—Tropical-Forest Foragers 

Athi—Okiek 

Attie—Akan 

Aussa—Hausa 

Awori— Yoruba 

A’ wwadat—Peripatetics of Iraq . . . Yemen 
(Egypt) 

Azande—Zande 

Azna—Hausa 


Ba'ale Mikra—Karaites 

Babadjou—Bamiléké 

Babemba—Bemba 

Bache—Rukuba 

Bad’ d’aa’h—Peripatetics of Iraq . - - Yemen 
(Egypt) 

Badyanesin—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, 
Iran, and Turkey (Afghanistan) 

Bafang—Bamiléké 

Bafou—Bamiléké 

Bafoussam—Bamiléké 

Bagam—Bamiléké 

Baggara 

Bagirmi 

Baha’is . 

Bahalawan—Peripatetics of Iraq. . . Yemen 
(Egypt and Sudan) 

Baka— Tropical-Forest Foragers 

Bakhayo—Luyia 

Bakhtiari 

Bakongo—Kongo 

Balarumani—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, 
Iran, and Turkey (Afghanistan) 


Bale—Suri 
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Baloum—Bamiléké 

Baluba—Loba of Shaba 

Baluch—Peripatetics of Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Turkey (Afghanistan) 

Balumbila— Tonga 

Baluyia—Luyia 

Bamaha— Bamiléké 

Bamaroteng— Pedi 

Bamdendjina—Bamiléké 

Bamendjou—Bamiléké 

Bamenkoumbit—Bamiléké 

Bamenyam—Bamiléké 

Bamia—lIteso 

Bamiléké 

Bana—Bamiléké 

Bandjoun—Bamiléké 

Bangangté—Bamiléké 

Bangoua—Bamiléké 

Bangwa—Bamiléké 

Bangwa-Fontem—Bamiléké 

Bantu Kavirondo—Luyia 

Banu Sasan—Peripatetics of Iraq . . . 
Yemen (Egypt) 

Banyala—Luyia 

Banyamwezi—Nyamwezi and Sukuma 

Banyore—Luyia 

Bapedi—Pedi 

Bapi—Bamiléké 

Baqqara— Baggara 

Barbari—Aimaq 

Barmaki— Peripatetics of Iraq . . . Yemen 
(Egypt) 

Barotse—Lozi 

Barozi—Lozi 

Barutse—Lozi 

Basonga- —Luyia 

Basotho—Pedi 

Basseri 

Basters—Cape Coloureds 

Basuku—Suku 

Basukuma—N yamwezi and Sukuma 

Batatiyeh—Peripatetics of Iraq . . . Yemen 
(Egypt) 

Batcham—Bamiléké 

Batchingou—Bamiléké 


